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SUMMARY 


Canada faces a series of apparent contradictions in the 
development of effective employment policies. On the one hand, 
the impact of recession, the growing core of unemployed, the 
social impact on the young and other identifiable groups. On 
the other, the demographic realities that point to critical 
shortages in the late 80's. The development of effective access 
for the outsider must take both of these trends seriously. 

A review of the current system of access reveals encouraging 
individual success but continuing structural problems in both 
the educational and employment development systems. Not enough 
attention has been paid to research in the realities of life for 
the alientated and the disadvantaged. The work of Oetting and 
Miller of Colorado State University is cited as an example. 

The paper proposes several types of action for progress. A 
more aggressive role is defined for the federal government. A 
series of new incentives for targeted employment, particularly 
related to the tax system, are proposed. It is recommended that 
the potential role of the military as trainer receive greater 
attention. Improvements in training delivery systems (particu- 
larly competency based systems and individualized delivery 
methods applicable in rural Canada) are recommended. The role 
of the private sector as an incentive to innovation should be 


i 


legitimized and expanded. Finally, a major effort to create 
employment for well trained unemployed young people is proposed. 
It should be a national effort, targeted to as many as 10,000 


clients, with municipal service requirements as the focus of 


activity. 


ii 


INTRODUCTION 


The social impact of the current unemployment situation 
raises frightening scenarios for the future. Just at the point 
where public policy recognized that there are some very special 
publics within those lifeless unemployment statistics - publics 
who need special attention because they do not have equal 
opportunity in the work force; the impact of recession makes 
meaningful affirmative action nearly impossible. The special 
problems of women, the handicapped, Indians, and the 
inexperienced (usually young) remain a priority, but a priority 
difficult to deal with in the face of 11.5% unemployment. The 
social biases within the unemployment picture are identified, 
but under current circumstances remain. 

There is a growing anxiety that while the economy may turn 
around, some apparent victims of recession are really permanently 
displaced - and there is more to come. Cars are built better by 
robots. Computer controlled machines will displace other jobs 
in the manufacturing sector. The impact of computer/word 
processor technology is just beginning. There is a strong sense 
that the rising percentage of Canadian workers left idle when 
the economy is running full blast has gone up another notch - 
perhaps as high as 8%. | 

Perhaps the aoe frightening part of the scenario is the 
special plight of young people. The inexperienced, untrained 


youth have always been vulnerable in the job market. 


But now it is hard for the cream of the crop: the bright, well- 
trained, well-motivated young person who used to be able to step 
firmly onto the first step of tie ladder of success upon 
graduation from college or university. But many of the 
principle employers of these people have cut back, and the 
cutbacks may last a long time. The assumption of higher demand 
and higher prices which was a part of the mystique of the oil 
and gas industry no longer obtains. The industry is on hold, 
and with the hold pattern a lot of hopes by young people are on 
hold, too. The same is erie of major public utilities. Ontario 
Hydro and Manitoba Hydro (and probably others) are overbuilt, 
and it will take a long time to absorb the excess capacity. And 
ie story goes on. 

The shocking unemoioyeene rates for young people include 
the predictable underskilled, but also the unexpected engineers, 
scientists, technicians and apprentices. What will the effect 
cf prolonged frustration be on them? Are we risking the loss of 
a significant portion of the productive capacity of a generation? 

There is another scenario, equally perplexing but quite 
different. Instead of a crisis of demand, it is a crisis of 
supply - in a very few years we will be critically short of 
people in the workforce. The thesis does not ignore automation 
or predict unduly optomistic economic growth. It is based on 
demographic facts. The great population bulge is now in the 
labour force. The number of people between 18 and 25 will 
decline this year for the first time in two decades and that 


decline will plunge until 1985 when the number in that key age 


group will be down by a full 20% from current levels. What 
happens into the 90's is predictable because the people are 
already born - it is slow growth but not to peak levels. After 
that, it depends on assumptions from birth rates to war. The 
safe assumption is a low birth rate. 

These basic facts, added to an accelerating proportion of 
the population over 65 means shortages, at the very least, a 
high productivity demand on the work force by the last half of 
the ‘80's. It means a high productivity demand on the very 
people who are facing serious problems in their attempts to 
enter the work force right now. We can't afford a lost 
generation. Even if we wanted to be absolutely bloodless about 
the suffering of young men and women, we will desperately need 
these people in less than five years. We will need systems to 
upgrade the skill of people in the work force. But the system 
must be open to the 8% (if that is the HnEDe OMHSH eeeeiciieating 
- skilled and unskilled alike. 

This paper will acanene the current capacity of the system 
to deal with the unskilled, alienated or socially undesirable. 
It will make recommendations about correcting deficiencies and 
it will also advance proposals to create meaningful 
opportunities for young people ready for employment that is not 


ready for then. 


The Access System 
This paper will not attempt a detailed description of the 


of the whole training system in Canada. Its concern is with the 


capacity of the system to accommodate those who have not taken 


advantage of it: the secondary school dropout, the culturally 


disadvantaged, special groups, and the social outcast. We will 


examine the question with two points of reference: the capacity 


of the educational system to adjust, and the capacity of the 


employment system to accommodate (or be persuaded to 


accommodate). 


is 


The Education System 
A) Secondary School Level 

There are a plethora of specialized opportunities for 
late attainment of secondary school qualifications: 
traditional night schools, adult high schools, classes for 
special groups (learning disabilities, pregnancies, etc.). 
There is also a more general acceptance of high school 
equivalency systems (like GED) for entrance requirements 
into other forms of training. 
B) College and Siivereice Entrance 


While the senior matriculation with an acceptable 


-standard of performance is the normal post-secondary 


entrance requirement there are many modifications designed 
to accommodate students who need a second chance. Many 
Community Colleges have “open door" admission policies. 
That means any person 18 or over is admissible to the 
institution. It is then the responsibility of the College 
to provide opportunities for the student to meet the 
requirements of specific programs. Adult admissions, 


challenge examinations, pass/fail systems are all part of 


the spectrum of adaptability. In addition, colleges and 

universities have run educational affirmative action 

programs - especially related to Canadian Indians. 

et Specialized 

There are a myriad of education programs attached to 
rehabilitation agencies: prison programs, drug 
rehabilitation centres, residences for handicapped and 
centres for the emotionally disturbed. 

In spite of the variety of honest attempts to be useful and 
imaginative, the success rate of the educational system with 
genuinely disadvantaged groups or truly alienated people, is not 
impressive. There are moving individual stories, programs which 
are impressive (like Brandon University's Northern Teacher 
Education Program), and many dedicated imaginative people. Yet 
education does not seem to be seen as the instrument for change 
by Indian people, the opportunity for Seadapeion by the prison 
population, or the key to change for women. | 
y The Employment System 

Some of the most creative work in relation to new 
opportunities for the disadvantaged has been done within the 
employment systen, most at the initiative of or with the major 
assistance from soeartieete. 

A) Employment Development Programs 

Subsidized employment has been one of the most 
effective tools in creating opportunities for people who 
otherwise would not make it in a competitive job market. 


Again there are truly heartening individual stories. The 


predictable concern is whether the job will outlast the 
subsidy. Sometimes it does, sometimes it doesn‘t, but the 
job experience itself may be of long-term benefit. ‘ 

These programs have been developed by both levels of 
government through direct departmental action and through 
the use of special programs like Outreach. 

Employment development programs have several 
drawbacks. While job creation at the bottom-of the job 
market is valuable for the person who gets the job, there 
is little economic multiplier effect of stimulus at this 
level. Some critics argue that the subsidy should be 
placed at a critical management level (eg. financial 
Planning and accounting in a small business) and the jobs 
at the bottom would follow growth. Some business 
development activities sponsored by programs like LEAP have 
been long on social purpose and short on management sense 
and long-term economic viability. Does that detract from 
their usefulness? The case is arguable. 

B) Employment and Training 

Government is the major client for training seats in 
most Canadian training centres. There are many 
opportunities for the unskilled to participate in mainline 
training sponsored by government. 

The presence of the opportunity doesn't guarantee its 
effectiveness. The link between employment and training is 
often too tenuous. The preparatory period is often too 


long. The training system sometimes requires activities of 


no apparent benefit to the recipient. While the link between 
training and employment experience is not what it should be, on 
the other hand, the link between training and other support 
systems, is often missing. Failure is often not the fault of 
the training system. It is the result of the dominance of other 


problems in the client's life or family. 


Life Without Employment 


There is substantial literature on the debilitating effects 
of prolonged unemployment. There is a growing body of 
articulate first-hand experience expressed in self-help groups 
across the country. There is an understanding that those who 
live in a dependent counter culture develop values and life- 
styles where employment has little or no place. There is an 
awareness that prolonged poverty brings a cycle of problems 
which tend to create a truly vicious circle of entrapment. 

There is recognition that all of these when combined with racial 
or cultural difference, become all the more difficult. 

Yet in spite of all this, there is very little diagnostic 
capacity in the employment development system. There is 
evidence of targeting, some of it very creative. But there is 
not much program or institutional development based on a nose 
comprehensive view of what actually happens to real people. 

Some of the more original work in this field has been done 
by Oetting and Miller at Colorado State University. The 
American experience with affirmative action programs for urban 


blacks in the 60's convinced these researchers that simply 


providing employment opportunities was not enough. While a job 
looked like the solution to the problems of the disadvantaged, 
those problems are so complex that the solution cannot be 
grasped even if it comes on a silver platter. 

Two examples of Oetting and Miller's diagnostic work are 
included to illustrate an approach which needs to become a part 
of our solutions to two employment problems. | 

The first is “The Work Adjustment Hierarchy" (Appendix I). 
First published in the Personnel and Guidance Journal in 1977, 
the Hierarchy illustrates the subtleties of the transformation 
between social dependency and a permanent member of the labour 
force with growing skills and a desire for upward mobility. 
Oetting argues that employment development programs that do not 
take the whole hierarchy seriously will not have long-term 
results. Either the client will not achieve enployweni beeluse 
of lack of acquisition skills, or he/she will fail on the job 
because of an inability to adjust or function effectively in the 
face of those Challenges identified on the maintenance level, or 
the client will remain a vulnerable and Marginal member of the 
labour force because consolidation and improvement of skills and 
attitudes described at the upgrading level has not taken place. 

Another interesting example of the analysis of Oetting and 
Miller is the categorizing of "Barriers to Employment and the 
Disadvantaged" (Appendix II). In this case, the focus is’ not on the 
workplace, but on the life situation of the client. The difficulties 
encountered by the disadvantaged are outside the experience of the 


mainstream of Canadians. Problems, which for most of us are on the 


nuisance level, can become insuperable for the disadvantaged. 
Unless employment development services have a capacity to deal 
with’ the whole person beyond the provision of opportunities and 
alleviances, failure is predictable. 

Also included is an example of a diagnostic tool developed 
by Oetting and Miller: The Work Adjustment Interview Schedule 
(Appendix III). It is an example of an instrument which can be 
used to translate a conceptual analysis into a practical 
recovery program. 

The point of this plea for a more diagnostic approach is 
that we will not deal with hard core sue loumect problems without 
a greater accommodation of support systems to the world of the 
alienated and the disadvantaged. This is not a plea to replace 
economic dependence with emotional dependence. It is a claim 
that we would do better if we built systems on what actually 
must. happen to a person in the change from dependence to 
employment and independence, rather than programs built on 
categorized abstractions. 

The Recommendations that follow will proceed, in part, from 


the approach described in this section. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS | 


1. An Agressive Role for the Federal Government 

The success of the Job Sharing Program the value of 
SSubperctic development programs, particularly wage subsidies for 
affirmative action purposes, show that the federal government 
should be a key actor in the attack on employment for the 
disadvantaged. The private sector may be the place where jobs 
are created; but, the private sector will not bear the cost of 
adjustment for many disadvantaged to the work world. The 
federal government can not only broker the interests of 
employers and the training establishment, it can create 
incentives for imaginative action by its financial strength. 

More outreach programs are required; but with greater 
“ accountability and more tools to work with. The plans for the 
new Special Youth Units are commendable. Diagnostic tools of ! 
the Oetting-Miller variety must be applied to their work, and 
the issue of support systems must be addressed. Support systems 
are a difficult issue for a federal agency because they are all 
controlled by another level of government or private agencies. 
Perhaps the principle of the purchase of service should be 
applied. 

The support question is not just related to social 
services, but to training as well. Training and skill 
development are key issues for the disadvantaged. The issue 
will be discussed in detail under recommendation four, but it 


should be noted that case workers with experience in 


EL 


disadvantaged employment should have a great deal to say about 
the form and extent of training. 

One small issue deserves attention. Many unskilled people 
are discouraged from applying for jobs because the employer has 
demanded unrealistic and unnecessary qualifications of 
applicants. High school graduates are not required for many 
unskilled jobs or jobs demanding the acquisition of a single 
skill. Yet, many employers ask for a high school diploma as a 
matter of course, expecting that the requirement brings forward 
a higher standard of applicant. Such requirements are no 
incentive to young people to stay in school and serve no useful 
purpose. 

We are increasingly sensitive to discriminatory practices 
in relation to age, sex and colour. Educational qualifications 


can be applied in a manner which is rank discrimination. 


2. Employment Incentives 

There is no question that wage subsidies have been an 
important tool in employment development. Of course, some 
employers take advantage of the program, and of course some 
employees fail to take advantage of the program. Particularly 
when applied to reduce the competitive disadvantage of some 
people who, left on their own, would never get a chance to prove 
themselves. Wage subsidies can be useful, indeed essential. 
However, direct wage subsidies are only one Berhad to be applied. 

The government of the United States has had some real 


success with various targeted job tax credit programs. The 


LZ 


consequence to a wage subsidy is not dissimilar in terms of 
government cost and employer benefit. Under circumstances, 
there are advantages to the tax approach. 

The obvious initial advantage is to government expenditures 
- it doesn't have to lay out the money. That has some attraction 
in this time of serious deficits. 

But, there are other advantages. Conditions can be 
attached in relation to employer obligations which can strengthen 
the program - basic length of service, training requirements 
etc., compliance is a condition of _ benefit. Under certain 
conditions a tax advantage means more Suet employer than a wage 
subsidy. Other variations can be built into the program: more 
variables in relation to time and wage levels. This provides 
more opportunities to deal with the issues involved in the upper 
areas of the Oetting/Miller Hierarchy of Work Adjustment. It 
provides iy: for skill acquisition that can allow the special 
placement employee to become a valuable member of permanent 
staff - not a vulnerable fringe employee. 

This paper does not argue that tax incentives should 
replace wage subsidies. Rather it argues that tax incentive 


provisions can be a helpful addition to the existing progran. 


3. The Military as Trainer 
Canada has not had a numerically significant body of young 
people involved in military experience since World War II. The 


American recruiting slogan, “We don't ask for experience - we 


13° 


give it", raises interesting possibilities under current 
conditions. . 

While the basic purposes of national defence and the 
fulfillment of international obligations cannot be jeopardized 
to create training options, the possibilities of including 
training for civilian life with the trade of soldiering is not 
impossible. Some military specialist occupations are 
transferable, but others are not. 

The writer has no expertise in this area, but knowledgeable 


opinion argues that further exploration is warranted. 


4. Training Delivery Systems 

In spite of the quality and variety of Canada‘s training 
institutions, there remain serious problems which deter those 
outside the mainstream. Most formal institutional training 
programs have too many preliminaries to accomplishment for those 
long separated from, and previously unsuccessful in, educational 
systems. It is not that the training programs are too long - 
the experience of progress and accomplishment takes too long. 
There are too many preliminaries and prerequisites. 

At least two papers presented to the Task Force have made 
the case for competency based training systems. A detailed 
argument here would be redundant. However, one specific 
application should be noted. Control Data Corp. will soon have 
Fair Break Training Centres and Vocational Training Centres in 
operation in many Canadian cities. The results of these centres 


must be closely monitored. The Computer Assisted Instruction 


14 


programs in these centres is a specialized delivery system 
applied to a competitive based curriculum system. Good results 
will be vindication not only for the delivery system; but equally 
for the curriculum design. The success of the centres will also 
raise the question of the application of the technology to 
distance delivery systems for the benefit of disadvantaged 

people in rural Canada - perhaps a greater problem on a per 
capita basis than in urban areas. 

The Control Data Corp. experiment raises the whole question 
of the place of the educational entrepreneur rece the whole 
training system. There are powerful arguments to be mounted for 
an education-for-profit sector. They are not the traditional 
arguments of atti ciency of the private sector. 

The real question is how public is the public sector in 
education. There are powerful interest groups exercising 
profound influence in education and training systems for 
adults. The most powerful body in any college or university is 
the faculty. To say this is not to accuse faculties of a lack 
of integrity or responsibility. It is to recognize that 
faculties have special interests that are not always the same as 


those of the students or the public. The influence of profes- 


sional associations and trade unions on curriculum, entrance 
standards, graduation requirements and numbers admitted is 
profound. The collective bargaining process is omnipresent. 
The list goes on. 


It can be argued that public education and training systems 


are influenced less by the public than by the balance of 


La 


internal forces. It is this workable power compromise that 
shapes institutional operations. 

Under these conditions there is much to be said for 
alternate systems. If nothing else, such systems will force 
adjustments in the public system which otherwise would not be 
made. 

The Federal Government has specifically excluded contracting 
with education-for-profit groups for nearly all of its programs. 
This exclusion is a mistake. The success of the contract system 
in American Job Corps Centres is one important example of 
creative use of private sector skills and initiative in training. 
We should take another look at the use of the private sector to 
pioneer new solutions. 

Some private sector training could be directly attached to 
industry and explore new relationships between formal training 
and work experience... 

While there are inspiring individual success stories and 
outstanding examples of individual creativity, the current 
training establishment will not make a major impact on the skill 


requirements of the disadvantaged and the alienated. 


5. Work Experience and the Young 

Perhaps the most dangerous circumstance in the long term in 
the current recession is the number of well trained young people 
who are unable to find employment in their chosen field. The 
fit between training and employment is never perfect; but, there 


is evidence of severe dislocation in several key areas. 
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As noted in the introduction to this paper, demographic 
realities would indicate that in the medium and longer term we 
may well experience skill shortages in areas which may now 
appear to be oversupplied. We simply cannot tolerate a 
situation where significant numbers of young engineers, 
scientists, technologists and trades people are separated from 
their field for an extended period of time. The immediate human 
costs would be painful; the long term economic price intolerable. 

One of the important lessons of the NEED program is that 
municipal service faces heavy demand and suffers revenue 
shortfall almost immediately in a recession situation. The 
demand for expanded municipal service hits every area: health, 
social services, recreation, education and special services. 

The shortfall of revenue affects not only the ability of 
municipal government to respond to these demands, but also to 
maintain service levels in all works, operations and engineering 
areas and to maintain an appropriate level of capital replacement 
and improvement projects. Municipal government has been the 
greatest single source of projects under the NEED progran. 

It is important to note that municipal government, 
particularly in our large metropolitan areas, requires every 
kind of professional service. It is a potential employer of 
nearly every major category of trained young person. 

We need opportunities for young trained people - not ona 
permanent basis; but to provide essential professional experience 
now. The requirements of municipal governments (secondarily of 


other levels of government) to provide essential services beyond 


i? 


their means is the need. What is required is an imaginative 
vehicle to harness the skills of well trained, but dislocated, 
young people to meet it - a new kind of Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

Projects can be restricted to services and activities 
required, but clearly impossible without the youth corps. There 
should be no dislocation in either municipal staff or the 
private sector. The Corps should be designed to self-destruct 
with improvement in the economy. The object is not new public 
servants. It is creative employment experience. 

The employment of 10,000 young Canadians in such a project 
would be an enormous encouragement and a great economic benefit 
in the long run. The time to act on such a proposal is now, as 
the economy seems to be moving again. ‘The employment effects of 
economic ener ans will be delayed and these young profession- 
als may face two years eee Seacihleee eee rae unemployment without 
such a move. The program could be designed to have a life of two 
years with no more than two annual renewals to finish projects. 

There are advantages to establishing such a project as a 
national movement. It can move people about to areas of need,. 
develop an esprit de corps, have wage and benefit levels peculiar 
to itself, and maintain an active federal presence as a 
consequence. 


Such a project could be a dramatic signal of new hope for 


Canadians. 
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This paper does not address issues which are central to the 


concern of the Task Force. The question of access for the 
Gnderpriviveses and dispossessed is ultimately critical to the 
main objectives of the Task force. No government could develop 
policies for support of human development that ignored the 
plight of a growing minority outside the system. No government 
could overtly convey benefits to the relatively affluent and 
secure without offering assurances that those who need help are 
in fact getting it. 

‘The encouraging fact is that some of the resources which 
must be developed to make retraining and new skill development 


effective, are precisely the keys to greater opportunities for 


those people who are marginal in the labour force. 
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The Colorado Szte Universizy Experi- 
mental *anposer Laboratory has been 
engaged since 1964 in a series cf studies 
involving ren2bilitation of the eco- 
nomicatty cisacvantaced One aspect of 
our work has been testing of inzerention 
systems to determine whether they 
actually improve the work adiustment of 
the dised.arczged Our primary criteria 
have included rate of emrioyment 


duraticn of employment percen: cf time * 


employed, percent quit or fired. waces,' 
promotions. and where possible. mez2s- 
ures of job satisfaction and satisiac- 
toriness. 

As long 2s we were dealing cn'y with 
those clients who were able to interact 
somewhat successfully in the job en- 
vironment, the criteria seemed satis- 
factory. Since 1958. however. we have 
been tying to develop and test inter- 
vention © sysiems - with severeiv dis- 
advantaced’ po-erty and ghette popula. 
ticns. All too many of our clients couid 
not get jobs. end-many more who cb- 
tained emp!cy ment failed quickly recard- 
less of what help we could offer. We 
were forced to recognize that we had to 
soem t Rabe ol plas of the 
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severely disadvantaced and perh2os 
Create owner ssecitic shomt-term criteria 
for improvement: if we were to effectively 
help them. Tris effort led to 2 maior 
insight We had been treating work ed- 
justment as a singe continuous var:able 
for everyone. insiead work adjustment 
consists of a ceveispmental hierarchy — 
a step-by-step progression. Success at 
any level requires tne sills and azitudes 
of ail the preceding stecs. and develop- 
ment through severai levels is necess2ry 
before even a reiztively short duration of 
employmen: is pcssidie. 

The federal! covernment has spent 
billions of dollars on training. job piace- 
ment, and supportive services. Aimost 
every project b2s failed te really have an 
impact on unempioyment. The nature of 
the hierarchy sho«s why mest of these 
programs failed. Agood example of such 
a failure wes our 


to disadvantesed Ciients eer. they are 
piaced on the uy (Cezing & Miller 


1972). Critical incident repors’ ‘showed. 
time and ‘again that coaches « were: help- 
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Psychology g 


van mos: recent test-of 
an intervention ‘system. R involved job 
coaching. ie..the use of pareprcies- 
siona!s to prov ide: ass istance end suspot: 


at 


ing clients resolve problems and Larr.ers 
to empioyment that would have ied ts 
failure. They heined pecpie find trar.s- 
portation. got ciients out of jail. found 
food and housing. found new jcts axer 
failure. got clients into crug acuse pro- 
grams. and on and on. If coaching reised 
solve problems that would have led to 
failure. it shou!d have increased duraticn 
of employment or one of the other worl. 
edistment criteria. Instead ccached 
ciiems did no beter than rancomiy 
assigned cortrols. 

Aker the fact. the work adiustment 
hierarchy helced to explain these resu:ts. 
While we were helping with many of the 
problems that prevent successful em- 
ployment, we were not providing the kind. 
of help that wouid move the client 
ucward step-by-step on the hiererchy. 
Witheut the mcverment. the client stavs 
¢ same ievel ¥ that level is high 
enough in the hierarchy. the client 
succeeds. if not. the client faiis—and 


“tworthirds of our clients failed—they 
“were too low on the hierarchy to oe 


secon iCoieredo 
ecent!y he 


_ successful. and we did not offer soecific 
_heip that msved tnem. step-by-step up 
the ladder to success. 


semmed from his work wih Gene Cezine erg Cass 


The Work Adjustment 
Hierarchy 


There are eleven le.eis sae to define 


work ecjestment (see Ficure 1). To 
re2-~ and remain at ary civen level. one 
Mu. fave comp'sted a!l previous leveis. 
Eac:. level is defined by behaviors or 
tasks characteristic of that level and by 
that levels successful cutcome. The 
eieven levels can locicaiiy be piaced into 
three groups: (a) Acquisition Grous— 
the steps related to work adiustment that 
are preperetory to actually working on a 
job: (b) Maintenance Group—the se- 
quential steps relzted to hsiding a job: 
(c) Ussreding Group —the secs relzced 
to vocational Cevelsoment be.sond entry 
"level jeSs. The person developing through 
the Maintenance Group would no Ioncer 
be disad.arteged so the foliowing sec- 
ticns focus primarily on the first steps of 
deveisoment - 

’ Acquisicn. The acquisition group 
invelves: (a) a work role identification 
. that serves as a force which motivates 
people to work (Db) job readiness that 
includes knowiedse of one’s oun interests 
and -abiities and the kinds cf work and 
work Opportunities that would make use 
of these-interests. and abilities. so that 
the perscn can seek appropriate work. 
end (c) sxills-in seeking work. in apcty- 
ing for jobs. and in job imerviesing that 
lead to being hired 

Level £° Work Role Identification. 


Without work role identification. people . 


dont stek work in any~segular or 
systematic way. For example; ‘Harry is a 
hustier. He cets up at noon. spends: the 
cay coon a and hanging around 


ae Steet. Ue 
Group : 


Level J 


Joo Gohas — oS z ee: os 
Jods Readiness 


Work Orientation 


Yr 


arth friends. Lite Harry. they don't base 
Te Gua? i995 end thev Cont want icds. 
When he can’t cat mores from his irl 
friend of famiy. he will earn a litte 
“bread” by ceai:ng in dope or stealing. 
He is also an “ecency pimp.” Hasty 
signs up fora procsam that pays trainees 
for Suzing in ciasses. He gets paid. then 
c7cps out The sree? inzeresting. exciting 
anc chattenging. is Harry's world. not the 
dull routine of a icb. 

Brenda is Gifferent she says she 
wants a icb. She cces tothe Emaicyment 
Service occasiona'y. but never folicas 
‘us the teacs. She s2ys sne wants to work, 
Dut sre never ties to ct a job. 

“work foie identification appears to 

~invsive at Jeast four different dimen- 
sions: (a) the individual sees work as 
valusSe and wants to work, (b) the in- 
Gwicuars identity includes self-percep- 
ti0n as a worker. (¢) the person's percep- 
tion of their social surround inciudes an 
expectancy of work and working. and (d) 
the person expects work to be rewarding. 
Harry !acks all of these, Brenda only the 
last 

Hew can you help Harry? He likes 
“svest life” and his friends support his 
entiwork values. To reach him. you would 
reed to change his work-reiated values 
and his social milieu. tt sometimes 
hasrens. Someone with immense per- 
sonal charisma enters pens life. cr he 
falls in flove with a “good 
wants &@ reguiar life. Harry then sired 
identify with others who werkradoot the 
values, charge his life-stye and fee 
friends. and apply. the intelligence he 

needed to survive on the seezto the new 
world of work and song. 


Figure 1 


~~ 


uoman™ who: 


oe i Sta 2 Employed ad Beyena 0 Gsuai: Propatio 


re penn! Spee 


eB “Applies for Job 


Erend3 may shoa up et an a52NCs oF 
the Employment Senice. s.nce thay are 
not associated with the dissatisfaction 
she has experienced in srevious comzc: 
with work. All she really needs is to find 
work rewarding. to find that she can be 
successful. and that working meets some . 
of her needs. Placernent will propably be 
& crucial determinant cf whether she 
finds work satisfying or SOseey ing. 
One more failure and Srenda may never 
try again. Even after piacement. Brenda 


_ will need positive. reality-criented sup- 


port until she Icses her armbivaience and 
uncertainty about the Cenef.ts of working. 
Dwelling on her probiems and internal 
feelings could lead to even creater 
dissatisfaction with the kind of job for 
which Brenda is likely to be qualified 
Level Il: Job Readiness. The man 
pumping gas at the all-night station is 
friendly. aiest. and enersetic. When the 
sugar beet season comes. he auits his 
icb and goes to work at the sugar plant 
because he gets $1.15 an hour more. 
After the season ends he finds a job at 
another station. He talks ebout going into 
the Navy and making something of him- 
self. He says he'd reaily like to be a cop or 
maybe work for the railroad. and tninks 
he'll go to LA for a while. 
_ Larry. is also very pragmatic and 
usuatly has little ability to give up shon- 
term gains for long-term beneiits. but an 
eaere and sensitive counseior may nelp 
him. Job readiness is a compiex st2se 
cf cevelopment based cn understand:ng 
one’s seif and the world of .work. With 
understanding. people can hunt for 2 job 
that meets their needs and one the: they 


"can do: well ‘Without job readiness Larry 


15s OES A = Pg A 


ale | Net Fired and Does Not Quit inFist: Few Days | 


| Obtains Job 1 et. ae Fd 


Methated to Seek Work ; i 


--emnnic: chare=tézistics: tena ) 
by pesture.man: anetisras. and-manner: of 


varteged” inssimulezed. ‘job. interview 


may. someday. accidesta!!y find a job 
that reany fits him. but he :s mere lixeiy 
to spend the rest of his I:te drifting in tne 
secondary labor market. in icos that offer 
litte in terms of pev. satisfaction. or 
job security. Work exsezience. basic 
education. training. placement assist- 
ance and postpiacement suppor may ail 
be necessary to move Larry beyond this 
level 

Level Il!: Job Getting. Paula's voice 
is low and neazly inauc.b'e. Sne looxs 
down at the cesk mes: of the time. When 
the interviewer says “Your typing test is 
only 32 words per minuze?” she thinks, 
but doesn't say, tha: she «2s just out of 
practice. She finally says “Yes.” and 
misses the nex question because she is 
still thinking about what to say to the 
previcus question. The interviewer gets. 

more and mre impatient. Within a few 
minutes Paula knows she has lost out 
again. She is so disappointed and pre- 
occupied that in the end ali she can do 
is mumble “Uh-huh” «when the inter- 
viewer says Good-bye. 

Job getting is the final step in the 
acquisition phase of work adjustment. 
Even with.good skills and knowledge of 
the kind of jod they wert. the disadvan- 
taged often find it.hard to get a job.. 

The first step in job cetting is making 
contact with prospective emplcyers. 
Many disecvem:ased have litue awsre- 
ness or knowledge about job ofpor- 
tunities (Oeting. Cole & Miller 1974). 
They do not mane effective use of the 
Employment Service, otner agencies. or. 
Newspapers, end many. simply dont 
know how to reach Le entheed & fill out. 
application’ forms. « es 


The impsrence. "tached to y the: int sere’ : 


view by employers makes it - imperative 
that . disedverieged “Persons. : “present 


themselves -well. |: In. Our, iManpewer. . 


Laboratory;:\ wecobserved. many idised 


Barbee and. Keil (1973): listed “Shecrriost. 


Sede teen A Santos hares 


Inieniew di who: do: not ‘understand. - 


speaking of some. diszd.ensssed Sut 
even if @ was. because of the inter- 
viewer's limitztions. Pauia sill didnt 


- <8 
e 


tobe dothezed 


itd 


Forunatei,. something can be dene. 
Sardee and Keil (1973) have develozed 
8 tva:ning pros-em that can chance job- 
imesview behavior. The cients first go 
throuch a simulated interview. Then they 
watch themse!t.es on a videctape and 
are told what they can do beer and 
how to do tt After discussion and 
rehearsal they try again. They learn how 
to attend to questions and how to 
respond to crucial questions. Thev learn 
hat negative or evasive responses Carry 
much more infvence than positive ones. 
Tney learn how to speak candidly and 
ferthrightly about criminal records. or 
erratic werk histories. or limited job 
experience. At the same time they 
learn how to fill out application forms. 


and how to use the Empioymenrt Service . 


_ and other acencies as weil as personal 
* contacts to find jobs. The resuk is a 
person who mot only has beter inter- 
viewing skilis. but has pieteased self- 
confidence as well 

Maintenance. The youth from a work- 
ing family usually comes to the first job 
with an understanding of some of its 
requirements and with personal values 
and needs that fit in with the work 
environment and the people in it Dis- 


advantaged youth have few of these- 


experiences. They must learn from 
scratch. and must learn thincs that 
supervisors do not reaiize need to be 
learned So a failure to meet certain 
basic requirements is not viewed as 
something that needs to be iearned. but 


-8$ 8 personal characteristic of the dis- 


edvaniaged employee. It leads:to being 


fired. or to the kind of criticism that 


‘makes a person quit. 35... 
Level IV: Conformance and ‘Adapta- 


tion. The most fundamental level of 


being. satisfactory onthe job is con- | 
. formance: All. -work: situations have a a 
: “basic set of conformity : fequirements | 
that must be adhered. to if emoloyment: 
_ is to endure. Most. erucal Of these So 
“the requirement of a: mendance. end how = 


to handle those situations when, amend: © 
ance: is not possible, Other .common 
conformance. consi iderations ; 


punctuslity,- dress. hygiene. sJanguage. 


day of work. Fete wakes us late. coesnt 
90 to work. deesnit cali. and Icses his 
job. A phone cali micht have saved his 
job. but Pete lives in 2 world where there 


include | 


safety regulatisns. drug oF: alcohol abuse. 
and soon. Almest et very. eariy failures 


says. “Ill meet you ton:ght™ anc doesnt 
show. Pete isnt surcr.sea The friered 
found something e!se to co. if Pete meta 
new girl of had a farmuiy prosiem. he 
wouldn't show up either. No ene calls 
to say “I won't be there.” Tne only phore 
in the block is a pay phone that doesn't 
work anyway. 

Attitude problems can aiso be crietal 
Work can be a strange and distursing 
environment The disacven:2ced person 
stats a job with anxiety and chen 
extreme sensitivity. Directions by the 
supervisor can seem like personal 
criticism. Checking up on performance 
of the new worker.can feel lixe “Deing 
on my back.” The usual practice of 
Giving routine or dirty jobs to a new man 
can seem to be based on preiudice. 
Co-workers who engage in the siichty 
sadistic “initigtion™ practices common 
in some work situations can maxe the 
new employee feel beth incompezent and 
unliked. Adapting to this new environ- 
ment is difficult for anyone. It is a severe 
problem for the disadvantaged person. 
Very often. in our experience. everything 
will seem to be going fine with the new 
worker. then the supervisor will mane one 
more sucgestion. The worker will sud- 
denly explode. shout something like “I 


:cant take it anymore™ and walk off the 


job. The more passive ones simpiy wait 
till the end of the day. but dont shew 
up again. Fa‘iures at the confcrmance 
and adaptation level occur very rapidly. 
sometimes in the first cay and usually 
within the first week. There is not time to 
learn job skills. and ofRen not enough 


- time:to learn anything ebout the work 
“environment It is a failure experience 


with no benefits at all 


An obvious teatment is to have 


».clients role play, including taking the role 


of: ‘the “supervisor: A p2recrofessicnal 
- eoachymay: aiso; help clients with these 
» problems.’ The.ccach needs a good re- 
., lationship; ‘with both the client and the 
Supervisor toh ‘eip reduce scress and im- | 
prove, Communi ication. The cosch‘ from 
_ the, seme: ‘neighborhood can alsojfole: » 
_ lew-tipon: the. client's. home: “ground: if. 
“ the’ ‘client fails. to. : appears. for: work. 
“Chen the ‘problem: Was one ‘the: ‘clients 


oh ‘could ; MOL avoid” they: were dispos-. 
ath essed a cand, ‘had to’ stay on the svreet 


it furniture: they were: ‘in. jail for 


ti ches Pete. almost. never. ‘gotiup: vill noon. si ta “Of parking tickess"and ‘did 
. His friends ere stil drifking anc talking atic ty 

“an ikecal club till $ am=and he doesn’t sea 

“own an aiarm clock. So. on the second 


“Not. have’ ‘access-te: bait a family: mem- 


ber was sick. ‘Once the ‘supen:sor knows 
what: is going on. there 1s ofen con- 
siderable symcatny and cso0fera:.on. but 
the disadvarssced client al tco often 
does not see tne need for communica- 


ftom sis¢ 3! 


tron oF 
ft 


ores not hnow Ace to go adcut 


A beter solution to the sresiem may 
be to try to reach the supernisor. Super- 
visors are chen distrustfui and uneasy 
z-ound disadvantased empicyees. Their 
response may be either to avoid tne 
employee or to become extra firm and 
tough. But providing supervisors with 
special raining programs s5cut the dis- 
acartased May cause prosierms rather 
than aliev.ate them. We hsve found in- 

reased stereotping and antagonism 
ater some superiscry training pro- 
grams. Tne most promising technicue 
seems to be working with individual 
SUp2Nisors using &@ very pracmatic be- 
havioral epproach. The focus is on the 
individual case and what the supervisor 
ean do with that person ratner tran on 
cer.erainies about the disadvarczese 
Fsr example. a simpie behavior chance, 
Such as Stating a discussion by using 
a verb ending in “ing” instead of the 
word “You™ can focus the problem on 
the task instead of on the person. 

This stage is the critical transition 
from the streets to the joo. k is not 
just taking a job. but a change in en 
ersize life-style and an adaptation to a 
foreign environment Rk is a far mere 
difficult step for the disad-amaged youth 
than is usually recognized 

Level V: Entry-Level Performance. 
Once a person meets the conformance 
requirements of the job and mezkes 
the bzsic adaptation to the work en- 
vironment. they are likely to work long 
enough so-that performance variabies . 
become imponant. Performance: on: a 2° 
job is traditionally thought of as quant ; 
and quality’ of work outout’ A- careful? 

amination’of what performance ac-* 
tually means es the first few weeks 
set of ert skills ¢ common 10. “most jobs 
that have not. been given sufficient: “ate 
ternion. and that job failure is: likely to - 
be related.to these basic skills-(Feifer,':: 
Mobilization: for. Youth, . Inc... Forex: 
ample, Jene.was told to pack boxes on ae 
loader. Si:¢ finished-sat there: fora few: 


friend Aker. this. happened: a’ few.times. : 
the supervisor wes ‘convinced: Jane: wes! 


lasy and recommended she: be: dropped a 


before the probation” period.v "Ww 2 up 
_ Acazally. Jane. did: not. know ; cone, simple 
pesformancte s? Skit'asking ; what to dowrext 

when 2 task’ was ‘finished: : 


Jim lacks ancther. basic ccncanee 
skT He was’ ‘sealing. pieces in a- Aen Ss 


wrerpets: ‘The ‘supervisor told him tre 
when he finished, he shouid set out 


_ mest joes. Ses simiar to 


“vent a worker from: 
valued emplcyee.: Trey ‘ere ebdisies such - 


“1 2:4 


bth. GAS Mest imMpsA3|n ete QseSt:ONns 
untii he rea eras os, aie to do. He 
finished his immedziate t2sk without 
knowing exacts wnat to do next The 
suren:sor now thinas Jim :s “¢dsmb.~ 
The dasic periormance skills inctude 
working steadiiy. listening to directions. 
esning 2>orepriate questions. accuracely 
follswing directions. atending to rele- 
wart aspects cf the task. and lowered 
axentisn to iselevant cues (things like 
inappropriate socia!:zing or distracting 
csrcumstances). Indivicua’ ichs may have 
other basic skits. but these are cenvral to 
adequate Desinning perormance on 
these have 
been successfully taucht to disadvan- 
taced clisnts by videotapes that model 
oth satisfactonm and unsatisfactory per- 
formance followed dy rele siaying end 


“group discussions (Feifer. Modilizztion 


for Youth, ine.) Tne counselor cr p2ra- 
professional coach must also help tne 
supervisor see that reriorrmance failures 
are not due to imrmucabie personal traits 
such es being “lazy” or “dumb” but oc- 
cur because the worker has not been 
taught certain skills. 
Level Vis Interpersonal Relations. 
People can actusily maintsin employ- 
ment for a considerable period of time 
if they are functioning at Level V.. They 
will not mairtain ernplovment perma- 
nently unless interpersonal reiations 
within the job environment are piezsant 
comforable. and supporive. Except for 
some clients with personal socia! adiust- 
merit problems wno-need relezively long- 
term counseling. cevelapment at Level 


~ Mi may teke care of, itself. We have 
: found that our disadvantaged clients who - 


continue empioymen: for iong periods of 
time lese their feelings of alienation: 


they begin to feel-part of the work™ 
_g°aup, and they make friends at work. - 
- Trey lese their fear and hestility teward _ 
~ their supervisors. ‘and the cther workers 
that masked their earty werk experience 


Miskimins &- Baker’1973). 


cos. and ‘are ‘chen: ‘the | acters & 
becoming a hishy 


2s working incependently wahout super- 
vision. taking initiative. and dSeing able 
to maxe decisions. 


Level: VI Skitled Se Bee and 

“Job Satisfaction. There ts a higher level’. 

& - Of skill’ imponant to: long-term suc- 
_ minutes, then welned over ito t2IK:to"a * >-cessful employment Some skills are spe-: - 


air 


AE RRO See et a en wide eames 


i Ofiesrsce SOnG stp ecsoral 


on 
we 


chance 
needs are mutn more hishly met in 
work situation. Orig:na.y the a crk M2ecs 
that were highest were probably for cay 
and security. Sow trey ere more likaiy 
to include sat:sfaction based on neecs 
such as independence and human reia- 
tions and piezsure from 2ssociation & ‘th 
fellow workers. This is the highest ‘evel 
in the maintenance group and many 
workers stabilize at this point in ¢e- 
velopment. They are valuasie and valued 
empicyees and work has become an im- 
portant part of their lives. Their steady 
income iets them enioy leisure time as 
well Uniess something happens to 
change their situation. such as incusuy 
failure or relocation. they may remain 
productive and relatively satisfied until 
retirement 

Cpgrading. The werker at Level! Vil is 
a stable and productive member of 
society. Beyond this level the hierarchy 
is concerned with developing the capac- 
ties that lead to greater flexibility and 
adaptability, greater ability to change 
with a changing society. and that give 
the worker crester control over the total 
work environment. The upcrading group 
is @ cycle. The person who continues 
job development may repeat the cycle 
many times. Unlixe the earlier stages of 
the hierarchy. that tend to occur se- 
quentially. the elements of the upgrading 
cycle are more lixely to 5e mixed all 
happening at the same time. 

The first step in upgrading is Orien- 
tation for Changs. development of a point 
of view that sees promotion of chance 
2s both possible and edvantsceous. The 
secend step, Advancement: Readiness. 
involves an awareness of the opportuni- 
ties that are availasie. their requirements, 
and insight into how persona! sxills and 
ebilizies can be used ‘in these jobs. Once 


‘the worker is ready: for advancement or 


. transfer Job .or Promstion Gesting in- 


> 


volves actively seeking the pesition and 
successfully imetiewing or com ipeting 
for- it, Even a: fine worker may lack 


__ interviewing skills and could prefit: from 


videotape. feedback: taining - ‘Similar to 


. that described sat Level: Mob mainte- 

“= Rance requires - high-level. performance. 
. cific to the: Job. “such®és “running. ao 
_ particular piece of machinery. and al’ 
“Mes every worker wil ceventualty ‘develop 
“these skills. Others ere commen toahigh — 
level of performance: on/many. Ciiferento... 
Sat pres 


however; with continued upgteding:~j “ine 


terpersonal relations - usualy, become 
amore and more important es the Critical 
veriable for success. 


:  Courisdting 2 stig ee * 
Disadvantaged 


~ 


Counselors working with the disedvan- 
teged should view the task as helping 


~ 


. for exampve. 


pecpie work through a series cf da- 
vesemenc2! levels and steces. The firse 
step $ 2n essessment of the client's 
level of functioning. The client's «work 
his:ory wal show clearly 2t what level 
the indiv:cual must begin. For easmole. 
if the chent can get icds. but loses 
them or walks out within a few cavs. 
work mes? DSesin at Level V. Confcrra- 
ance 2nd Adjustment If the clert inter. 
vicws. But “oeint get ‘cds. tnen is 
interview training at Level Ili is crucial 
But if the jobs the client seeks ee only 
in ths secondary laber market. or are 
cleasly ¢s2¢ ends for thzt S755", (cen 
jod-reaciness precaration is meeses frst 

- Each level calls for a diferent 2p- 
proach to working with the client For 
Job Gexing or Entry Levei Perforrnzace 


sxilis rsle playing. discussica end feed- 


back 2-e effective. To deveioa Jeb Resdi- 
ness. somcthing much Cicser to veca- 
tionai couns2iine combined with a series 
of work experiences may oe needed. 
There are some materia's that can help; 
arcy (1974) has rae 
@ Course C2signed to teach basic Answi- 
edge about work. Testing may De useful 
but the counselor must be aucre of the 
precictive and normative limiatuons of 
mest tests when they ave used with the 
dis2d.entaced 

Working with the disadvantased ie 
sents 2 series of other prodiems. Firs 
the counseior must be in a positicn e: 
cifer something direct and prasticai in 
the way of helo. The needs of the dis- 
ecver-2zsed are immediate and strong. 
Vague counseiing. just taiking 250% the 
probien.s. «-.ytathie and warm es it may 


de. will de reiected If the counselor. 


has @ proven ability to cet pecpie int 


good jobs, the Cisecvanizs ed cient “ 


LSter 

Another prob! em is echnicty. if the 
counselor cannot be from th 
ni¢ group. colic RR Ey sat who. 
come 
Client's ‘can be invaluatie. They can. 
validate the counseior.“hancle coursek. 
ing and training tesks themsehes: keep. 
the coz saselsr tuned -in ‘to: ‘euaral end: 
langu 2 diferences.: provide, feecseck’ . 


to tte the counselor sensitive end 


accurate. end cen o% ten work s2fély and — 
| effectively in te fi eld when iter 
eos cannot. - a3 


“The most "eis och pe of t the ‘coun- Be 


" gelac's sash is deslag with faiicre. Cents 
can cniy learn, $9 much in en Tice. 
Than they hae 29 wy # on 2 jcd. Sut 
exen if much bss ceen iearreca the cscs 
are that the c!ers will not mose 2 his 


time. & is Reread that tre f2c.c)e wis 


$22 eth- eee 


from the same enviroamer as the>: - 


g 


but the failure may net even be relate 
to e.tner sersonai Ceve.oorment or the job. 
The dis2svantaced live in a c2oricious 
environment There are a set of life- 
sp2ce Sarriers that interfere with suc- 
cessful work They ir.ciud2 such th.nas 
2s lzck of transpor.xion. cnild care. 
Hiness. imminent eviction. excessive 
debts. and run-ins with the law. (One of 
our sta‘f cance said “If you aint been in 
jaik you aint a disacvartaced maie.”) 
her faiiure. the counseior needs to help 
pick up the ¢.eces and start again. deal- 
mE New only with the clients fain. but 
with the ccunséicrs own disappoint- 
ment. Guitt or anser. 

“There are no shortcuts in helping the 


disadvarzaged Solving one set of prob- © 


lems usuaity means moving to the next 


slevel and Besinning to work on a dif- 


ferent set of proS!ems or barriers. A few 
successes, however. make it all worth- 
while. The changes are not only eco- 
nomic. When the. disacventased person 
finally makes it on the job. the self- 
concept increzses radically end depres- 
sion and aiienation disappear (Mis- 
kimins & Baker 1973). 


Education and the Work 
Adjustment HRicrarchy 


Present educaticaal systems need to be 
examined in terms of the work edjust- 
ment hierarchy. During the years chil 
dzen are in school. many of them are 
learning at home. from relatives and 
friends. the basic attitudes. valces.. and 


behaviors that transfer to vocational :de-. 


veicpment. Other children are not. and 


the school mey cffer elmeost the oniy. 


erporunity to reach them. Acedemic 
of vocational psosrams that focus only 
on knowledge and do not liow oppor- 


“OStunities to learn conformance and basic” 
cC>-maintenance beraviors. that do not. 
provide for adaptation to. work environ- 
ecsonal:.. 


_ Mens and the cevelopment of. 
needs. that can be me: on icbs. ‘will act 
aes the. yecational Ceveicoment on 

¢ hierarchy: t! 


deveicoment at e2ch level of sie hier. 
archy would lead to curriculum and cizss- 
room changes that ccuid 
postwe bereits. 
Corciusion. The work attustment 


hieraceny Ce ines write NeAnieme af cna 


net is nécessary for later -- 
ork success. Bad. scheel. environments ok 

aa do not teach students how to tisten 

to directions. when and how to ask ques- 

tions. how to mairiain task behavior. and . 

. how to seek out:and initiate new tasxs,, 

“may lead to direct neg ative tensfer and 

” to later jeb failure. An essessrrent of how 

school experience relates to. vocazional 


-Miskimins, R W.. 


~ Esrriems to emz.coment and the 
“wartaced Voi WN. Firsi Reser under con- 


nave great 


lems need to be ress..ed first AL sore 
levels there are Clear indicat:ons of wre 
kind of help that is neeces and of how 
to provide that he'p. At cuher levels. the 
prodlem is defined. but we have lite 
informat:on about how to Ceal with 
Level . Work Or.entation. is the best 
example. We hase seen some seoz:e 
move from that level but have no way 
of realty reaching people to change tieir 
work values. At ieast we know the proo- 
jem is there and that is the first sep 
tcward a solution. 

The most impozant lesson from the 
model however. is that full cevelep- 
ment of work adiustment recuires work- 
ing through all of the stages. It is ob- 
viously a long-tezm process and recuizes 
continuous grcath end development 
The disecvaniased can be he!ned. but it 
cannot be done easily or quickly. We 
could, perhaps. c2in most by changing 
the educational system so that it helos 
children develop the work-reiated skiils 
and attitudes they need As counselors. 
we can improve our work with the cis- 
advantaged by viewing the predlem from 
a new perspective and heicing people. 
work on the real prebiems tat are pre- 
venting success. Unimately. perhaps. we 
can really solve the probiem by changing 
our social system so that the economic 
Gnetto. where chiizren learn to be fail- 
ures, no longer exists. PEG 
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APPENDIX II 


Barriers to Emviloyment and t] 
Disacdivaniaced 


o 


Empoverished and vocationally disaduan- 
taged persons have great difficulty in 
getting jobs and keepirg them. Sorme of 
the disadvantaged’s problems stem from 
poor work skills and from attinsces 
acquired by associating with ather 
people who have been unatie te ad- 
just to work. Counselors and traiming 
programs can work directly with pesoie 
to develop skills and change atuuces. 
Other problems are directly relatect to 
the work environment, to prejudice. to 
Job requirements that are difficult for the 
disadvantaged to meet and that trave 
little relevance to real job skills, ar to 


the lack of understanding and communi- 
cation skills of supervisors. Industrial 


_ psychologists can help make positive 


changes in these aspects of the work 
environment. But even these cnanges are 
not enough. There is a third set of 
problems faced by the disadvantaged 
when they try to enter training or 
employment. We nave termed these 
problems barriers to employment be- 
cause, while they are neither personal 
sxills and attitudes nor part of the job. 
they are barriers that almost always pre- 
vent success. 

The prevalence of problems and bar- 


riers to employment that confront the 
disadvantaged has been reported in 


’ several sources. A book edited by Zimple 


(1971) contains a list of barriers or 
problems including the need for child- 
care facilities, transportation. and heip 
with legal difficulties. The Manpower 
Report of the President (1968) contains 
a section entitled “Barriers to Employ- 
ment.” Three kinds of .barriers were 
identified: social-psychological. access, 


. and institutional. A C.S. Cepenment of 


Labor report (1968) listed these bar- 
tiers: lack of previous work history 
or an erratic work history; lack of 
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Barriers to Employment 


credentials; lack of access to job in- 
formation: inadequate health status; ar- 
rest record; attitudes and values of 
union and management décision mak- 
ers: transportation barriers; and stereo- 
types of the hard to employ. Corbett 
(1973) asked women receiving aid-for- 
dependent-children payments to list in 
order the top 10 problems. The prob- 
lems most frequently cited were child 
care, negative personality factors, lack 
of marketable skills, insufficient educa- 
tion, lack of transportation, lack of 
work experience, and physical or psy- 
chological disorders. 

While these and other sources 
(Gans 1962; Shiensky 1972) contain 
information about barriers to ermploy- 
ment, the differences in the kinds of 
problems that are considered to be 
barriers led to a redefinition of the term. 
Since we had already considered the 
vocational development inadequacies of 
the disadvantaged (Oetting & Miller 
1977) and the problems that relate 
specifically to the work environment 
(Ocetting. Cole & Miller 1974), we de- 
cided to classify as barriers only those 
problems that interfere with or prevent 
success in training or on the job and 
are external to both the vocational skills 
and attitudes of the person and to the 
work environment itself. 


ae 


Development of a Checklist of 
Barriers to Employment 


A list of barriers was developed from 
a review of related literature and through 
consultations with our staff and disad- 
vantaged clients. The checklist consisted 
of 37 barriers listed in 11 categories. 
The number of items under each cate- 
gory varied from one to eignt. The 
checklist of barriers was part of a battery 
of instruments administered to 409 eco- 
nomically and vocationally disadvan- 
taged persons in the Denver area. 
Table 1 contains a summary of the 
percentages of people who reported a 


barrier. Cluster analysis was used (Tryon 


& Bailey 1970) to determine which 
barriers were likely to cluster together, 
indicating the possibility of a common 
underlying cause. Four clusters of bar- 
riers were identified: job qualifications, 
social and interpersonal conflict. legal 
and financial problems, and emotional- 
personal problems. Several important 
problems did not cluster in any system- 
atic way because they consisted of 
single items with low commonality 
with any other tem or cluster of items. 
These single-item barriers included child 
care or other family responsibilities. 
transportation, drinking, drug abuse, and 
health-related problems. 


Table 1 
‘Percentage of Positive Responses to Is this a problem now? 


Per- 
centage 
General Barriers 
Child care ae 21 
Health 13 
Transportation 33 
‘Social and Interpersonal Conflicts* 
Fighting/arguing with spouse 13 
Fighting/arguing with neighbors 6 
Fighting/arguing with friends . aes 
Fighting/arguing with others 8 
Other marital or social problems 7 
Financial Problems“ 
BG coliectors 16 
Wages gamisheed 8 
Evicted from housing 7 
Lawsuks 4 
Other financial problems 5 
- Legal problems- 
Police record i2 
Trial(s) pending 8 
On probation or parole 8 
Other legal problems 4 


Emotional-Personal Problems* 


Feel tense and nervous 22 
Shy with people 24 
Depression 17 
Cant control anger 9 
People are against me 1 
Other personai probiems i1 
Drug-Abuse Probiems 
Drinking problem 6 
Drug abuse 5 
Job Qualifications* 
Lack of references 2 
Lack of education 40 
Lack of work experience 48 
Lack of ski 45 
Teo young 20 
Discrimination 
Racial 2s 
Religious 8 
Sex 10 


Communication Problems” 
Speaking Eng!ish 
Language problems 
Reading problems 


* 


Although we had not identified them 
as separate barriers at the time we 
developed the checklist. we found some 
items on another instrument that we were 
using that we later classified as bar- 
tiers. These items were problems with 
English, language problems, and reading 
problems. They clustered together in 
enother analysis. suggesting a common 
underlying characteristic. The details of 
both of these cluster analyses are avail- 
able in another report (Oetting, Cole 
& Miller 1974). 

Removai of Barriers. Interacting with 
an individual or with a group of people 
for the express purpose of helping to 
remove a barrier or a cluster of prob- 
lems requires skills, competency. expe- 
riences, and resources that are beyond 
the training of most counselors and 
therapists. Further. the nature of a bar- 
rier is such that it is usually the 
major problem in the client's life at that 
time. If the counselor cannot help solve 
that problem, the client may wonder if 
the counselor can help with anything. 
Failure to help remove the barriers wiil 
almost always guarantee that the person 
being helped will fail in training or on 
the job. 

Child Care. Child care is a formidable 
barrier for disadvantaged women and 
men who are single heads of house- 
holds. Even if women have nonworking 
men in the household, we have found 
that masculine-role identity in disad- 
vantaged populations is likely to pre- 
vent many men from playing adequate 
child-care roles. 

Resolving child-care problems for 
the individual person you are trying to 
help requires exploration. by you. of the 
community resources. Remember that a 
successful arrangement should have 
considerable flexibility as well as meet 
the immediate day-to-day need. Con- 
sider what will happen in case of sick- 
ness of the child or the child-care 
worker, if there is a breakdown of trans- 
portation, or in the event of other 
emergencies. 

The counselor from another cuttural 
background also has to be sensitive 
to cultural patterns that can help soive 
child-care problems. For exampie. in 
some Native American tribes. the newly 
married coupie traditionally moves into 
the bride’s mother's home. The grand- 
parents are expected to share in chiid 
care and child raising. and the mother 
can leave home without a problem. 


In ather minority enibeultiires tharcea ma” 
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families, however, even in these cul- 
tusal groups, there may be no access to 
child care through an extended family. 

Atternpts to use existing private or 
middle-class public day-care facilities 
for disadvantaged families have met with 
mixed success. Sick children. for ex- 
ample. or those wearing dirty clothing 
are not welcome in some child-care 
programs. Where middie-class parents 
have the resources to care temporarily 
for a sick child, the disadvantaged often 
do not 

In our experience. if a significant 
number of disadvantaged peopie are 
to be helped, community child-care pro- 
grams have to be funded for that 
specific purpose. Funds have been ob- 
tained from United Way. revenue-shar- 
Ing funds, women’s resource centers, 
and private philanthropic grants. kt takes 
a core of dedicated and committed 
leaders to write the proposais for grants. 
look after the business and account- 
itig procedures, handle personnel poli- 
cies and problems. and seek continu- 
ous financial support for the day-care 
centers. If your community hasn't at- 
tacked this problem, one possible place 
to start is with the local Head Start 
Parent Advisory Council. which often 
has the drive and the contacts to ini- 
tiate self-help within disadvantaged com- 
munities and the contacts to find help 
outside of a particular community. 

A report on parent participation 
in Head Start (1972) contains an ex- 
_ ample of parent and neighborhood in- 
volvment in obtaining a day-care center: 


Head Start parents organized over 
500 community residents to sign 
petitions and write letters to put 
political pressure on state representa- 
tives to maintain funding for a day 
care center that was to be closed 
due to lack of funds. These funds 
were forthcoming and the day care 
center remained open. Since interest 
and involvement by the parents and 
other residents continued. the day 
care center was expanded and be- 
came a community center for low in- 
come and migrant families. (pp. 
214—215) 


Transportation. Transportation bar- 
tiers interact with child care. training. 
conformance, obtaining work, and hold- 
ing a job. Availability of good pubiic 
transportation does not automatically 
solve the problem. The Chicago Jobs 
Now program found that it was neces- 


tions. A program of learning bus routes 
both by map and by personal ex- 
perience proved successful. 

An example of an innovative and 
highly successful prograrn developed to 
remove transportation barriers shows 
one kind of solution. A group of county 
Officials identified 11 women on wel- 
fare who were singie heads of house- 
hotds and who had expressed a desire 
to work full time. The officials hired 
a man to assist the women in pur- 
chasing vehicles and maintaining them. 
The women could choose from two or 
three vehicles within the 5860 to $1.000 
range. The officials made it possible 
to lend the women the money, at no 
interest, for an indefinite period of time. 
The employee assisted the women in 
maintaining the vehicles and was subject 
to call any time a vehicle would not start 
and was needed to go to class or to 
work, Few people realize that a dead 
car battery, a flat tire. or obtaining 
a safety sticker can immobilize the low- 
income person for days and even weeks. 
Low-income people dont have the 
money to pay for repairs and new parts. 

Ail’ 11 women completed their train- 
ing and obtained full-time employment 
Nine of the women were still holding 
full-time jobs at the end of the first 
year of the program and within three 
years had paid off their loans. Two 
women chose to return to the state 
and federal program because they felt 
they were not doing an adequate 
job of working full time and caring 


for their children. The money saved - 


was more than twice the cost of hiring 
the person to maintain the automobiles. 

Job Qualifications. To some extent, 
poor job qualifications are an aspect 
of the vocational development of the 
person, relating to poor work . skills. 


’ We decided, however, that there are 


aspects to poor job qualifications that 
fit the definition of a barrier. If a per- 
son lacks a certificate or diploma, the 


‘lack may prevent or lima employment 


even though a certificate or diploma 
has nothing to do with abilities. In 
this case, lack of a diploma is a bar- 
rier. The same thing is true of lack of 
references. lack of reportable work ex- 
perience. or lack of evidence that an 
individual has skills. 

Obviously. local vocational and edu- 
cational institutions can help provide 
both the work skills and the certifi- 
cates needed to attest to those skills. 
The disadvantaged person may. how- 


ever. need a aifierent kind of heip. 
ek . . ° . ° 
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sent these on a job application or 
during an interview. They also did not 
understand the need for references or 
how to find people who would pro- 
vide them with references. A job inter- 
view-training program was developed 
that used practice and videotaped feed- 
back. k helped many low-income per- 
sons overcome these problems (Barbee 
& Keil 1973). 

Social and Interpersonal Conflicts. 
Social and interpersonal conflicts out- 
side the job create problems for many 
disadvantaged. Despite the fact that they 
have nothing directly to do with work, 
these social conflicts can create emo- 
tional stresses and situations that can 
affect work adjustment The four tems 
that relate specifically to fighting or ar- 
guing clustered together, indicating that 
there is an underlying characteristic 
related to social conflict. A person fight- 


ing of arguing with one group or per- 


son is also likely to be fighting or 
arguing with others. 

Psychotherapy is useful when it is 
available and when a therapist is able 
to communicate despite cultural differ- 
ences. Unfortunately, we still have all 
too few minority therapists. Along with 
therapy. however, we have found it 
necessary to reduce other stresses. 
When we looked at combinations of em- 
ployment barriers. we found that inter- 
personal conflicts usually occurred in 
conjunction with barriers in several other 
areas. When this happens. therapy may 
be necessary, but other help is needed 
as well. 

A form of assertiveness training can 
also help. with particular emphasis on 


‘the difference between agcression and 


assertion. Aggression and assertion 
styles, however, are expressed in differ- 
ent ways in different cultures. Once 
people have learned how to handle the 


problems in their own culture. @ is still 


necessary to learn how to be assertive 
and not aggressive with fellow workers 
and supervisors from another culture. 
In our experience training has to occur 
in conjunction with an on-the-job pro- 
gram that will attract these people. 
These people generally will not attend 
croup meetings that are held at night 
of that are not part of some systematic 
training of work-related program. 
Paraprofessionais can reduce and re- 
solve some connficts by functioning as 
advocates for the person being heiped. 
But if they do try to play tnis foie. 
paraprofessiona!s need extensive train- 
ing. Intra-famiiy conilicts are particu- 
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the leading causes of potice fatalities 
in the line of duty and account for 
40 percent of the time lost because 
of injuries received while on duty. 
Bard reported a very successful police- 
training program that recuced these 
problems. Paraprofessional training 
would need to include many elements 
of this program. 

Legal and Financial Probiems— 
Separate but Related Barriers. A crimi- 
nail record creates severe empioyment 
problems. Jobs are hard to find. Often, 
civil service jobs are unavailable, and 
when a person is involved in trial 
and investigation, it is almost im- 
possible for him or her to hold a 
steady job. Financial problems create 
problems on the job. Emplovers do not 
like to have wages garnisheed and may 
lay off or fire a person who creates 
this problem, sometimes indicating 
another reason for the dismissal The 
person whose household goods are on 
the street or who cannot feed his or 
her family is in no position to seek or 
hold a job. 

The items that related to legal and 
financial problems were so close to- 
gether that the analysis indicated that 
they could be structured into one cluster. 
A spherical graph suggested. however, 
that while they are highly related there 
are actually two groups of items in- 
volved. One group of items invoives 
problems associated with a criminal 
record or police record. pending trials. 
and probation and paroie. The other 
gtoup of items involves garnisheed 
wages, eviction, bill collectors, and law- 
suits. The cluster analysis indicated that 
legal problems other than criminal ones 
were between the social conflict and 
the financial problerns cluster, which 
suggests that for the disadvantaged 
many legal problerns besides criminal 
arrests may derive from either social 
conflict or from financial problems. 

One of the major supportive roles 
that a paraprofessional job coach can 
play is to help resolve legal and finan- 
cial problems. The coach can deal with 
creditors or landiords and work out 
reasonable ways for the client to pay. 
Coaches can see that clients get ac- 
cess to federal bonding programs. 
find good legal assistance. heip with 
parole investigations. find temporary 
funds or food to meet a crisis. and 
solve bureaucratic probiems witn weli- 
fare. As long as the coach was truly 
dedicated and had real access to re- 
sources to help the clients. we found 
. MO difference between ethnic-matched 
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Emotional—Personal Problems. 
The emotional-persona! probierns cluster 
provides a good example of barriers 


that are basically characteristic of a per- . 


son, even though the problems may be 
supported or created by environmental 
canditions. The problems are not directly 
work related. but they do interfere with 
training and work and generaily require 
treatment in order for the client te ad- 
just to work of training. Many of the 
emetional-personal probiern items form 
one cluster, indicating that they are 
symptoms of an undertying general con- 
dition. Two gems that are slighty dif- 
ferent are drug abuse and drinking. 


although these appear very close to the 


emotiona!-personal problem cluster. Drug 
abuse and drinking are probably caused 
by the same underiying problems and 
may lead ta some emotionai-personal 
problems. particularly depression and 
anxiety, but they are not solely a part 
of the emotional-personai cluster. Al- 
cohol and drug abuse should be listed 
separately as barriers to work adjust- 
ment 

Emotional problems that are related 
to stress and are acute can often be 
alleviated through direct assistance in- 
cluding removal of other barriers to 
employment, counseling and therapy, 
goal setting and planning. along with 
an identifiable social-support system that 
encourages people. The problems of 
cross-cultural counseling and the need 
to resoive other problems at the same 
time have already been mentioned. 

Drug Abuse and Drinking Problems. 
Chronic ernctional problems and alcohol 
and drug abuse are likely to require 
considerable time and effort The more 
serious and long standing the problem, 
the more time and effort it is likely 
to take to alleviate 

One of our long-term problems was 
a family in which both husband and 


wife were heavy glue sniffers. After the 


husband died. it became possible to 
helo the wife. Her children were placed 
in foster homes where she had visita- 
tion rights. and she went into a haif- 
way house where she received both 
protection and treatment She also en- 
tered a vocational school program. 
She is.now working and has her chi- 
dren back. But it took two years of 
fruitless contact before the husband's 
death and then two more years of care 
and education to helo her. 

Health. Health problems. like child 
care and transportation. have low com- 
monality with other barriers and clusters 
of problems. The heatth item appeared 


flict cluster. which suggests that he2fth 
problems are sometimes reiazed to these 
two kinds of problems but the corre- 
lations with either cluster were low. The 
health item is actually quite independent 
of other barriers. 

A woman in her early thirties was 
identified as someone who. as a single 
head of a household with three chil- 
dren. expressed a desire to work full 
time. The caseworker made arrange- 
ments for a job interview (cleaning 


_ maid) and then went with the woman 


and observed the interview. The woman 
looked down and away from the inter- 
viewer. The woman could not control 
one of her eyes because of dysfunc- 
tion of some muscles that govern eye 
movements. She was not offered a job. 
The caseworker discussed the woman's 
eye problem with her and how it af- 
fected her interactions with other pecple. 
Within a few weeks, arrangements had 
been made for corrective surgery. After 
surgery, the woman felt so good about 
the success of the operation that she 
elected to take an intensive 10-week 
program that led to a civil service job. 
The woman has held this job for more 
than three years and has received two 
automatic pay raises and two merit 
pay raises. 

Language and Communication 
Problems. in developing and empiricaily 
testing the concept of a work-adjust- 
ment hierarchy. we identified a group 
of low-income persons who reported 
problems in getting jobs. These per- 
sons reported difficulty in finding out 
about jobs. filling out application forms, 
and communicating with prospective 
employers. Further examination led to 
the identification of reading problems, 
language problems. and problems in 
conversing with people. These problems 
were added to the list of barriers since 
they affect adjustment to work and are 
external to the work environment 

Special language develooment and 
basic education programs are necessary 
to remove barriers to employment 
When a problem is related to a client's 
lack of Eng!ish. job placement in a 
setting in which supervisors speak the 
client's language may also be crucial 
in helping people obtain full-time em- 
ployment 


A Spanish-speaking migrant worker 
with no English skills was broucht to 
the Experimental Manpower Laboratory. 
Fortunately. the job coach knew of a 
steel pliant that had just hired a bilinqual 
Chicano supervisor. The coach went 
straight to the supervisor who acreed * 


interview. The man was hired at approxi- 
mately $4.00 an hour. In less than six 
_ months he was receiving almost $6.00 an 
hour. His supervisor kept asking for 
some more workers who were as good. 


A Program to Deal With 
Barriers to Employment 


Several of the cases previously men- 
tioned grew out of a program de- 
veloped specifically to identify and elimi- 
nate barriers to employment The goal of 
the program was to reduce weifare roils 
in a smal] community. Persons on wel- 
fare were interviewed by using the check- 
list of barriers presented in Table 1. 
When i appeared that a person. was 
employable except for one or more 
barriers, a specific action pian was 
worked out for that person. Some- 
times, as with the women who had 
transportation problems. a group was 
provided with the same kind of action 
- program. —~ 

Overall, the program was a sub- 
stantial success. Althouch every person 
who was in the program did not end 


up with full-time employment. enough 


did so that the cost of the program 
was more than balanced by a reduc- 
tion in welfare payments. Another kind 
of success is illustrated by a man who 
appeared to need tools in order to 
obtain a job. He was given a loan, 
and he immediately disappeared. The 
county board. was not entirely unhappy 
since the cost of the tools was less 
than two months of welfare payments. 
This kind of program could be locally 
supported since it is relatively inex- 
pensive and offers direct financial in- 
centives to the community. The per- 
son of agency trying to set up a pro- 
gram like this should. however, do some 
homework before approaching local of- 
ficials. The person or agency shouid 
have a list of people who are-receiving 
support, who could and would work if 
barriers were removed, and a specific 
plan that removes barriers to employ- 
ment for each person. The program de- 
veloped will also need exact figures 
on the cost of the plan for each per- 
son and the potential savings during the 
‘Next few years if fulltime employm 
becomes possibdie. 
While a program to remove barriers 
to employment can offer benefits by it- 
self. our experience suggests that an 
overall program to help the disadvan- 
taged should have three major elements. 


e .& . 


—_— 


article om the work-adjustment hier- 
archy (Oetting & Miiler 1977). The pro- 
gram should deal with local employers. 
changing those aspects of the work 
environment that interact with character- 
istics of the disadvantaged to lead to 
failure. The program shouid be an in- 
tensive effort to identify and attack 
barriers to employment. The crucial 
fact is that the disadvantaged person 
cannot and will not succeed unless these 
barriers to employment are eliminated. 

PLG 
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‘Where Are You Now? 


Had I known at the time 


you needed a friend 


I would have been there 
and reached out 
and touched you 
and let you know 


there was someone to come to 


to feel safe 


when you needed to think 
when you needed to be heard 
“when you needed to be needed 
But I was too busy.....ceee. 


with papers 


and phone calls 


_ and memos 
and meetings 


and I missed the chance.......ee. 


I didn't catch the desperate look, ° 

I didn't hear your lonely cail. : 
(and I never touched you at ail). 

Now you're gone. and | sit. alone, 

on a deserted campus. in a darkened office, 

with bits of paper strewn everywnere 


. and pieces of you to remind me 


Barbera Z. Bossier 
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NAME | 1D 


WAHIS 11 SUMMARY SHEET 


LEVEL SUMMATED RATING COMMENTS 


Work Orientation 
items I 1 through T 8 


(A high score indicates an 
orientation or desire to work) 


Job Readiness 
Items I 1 through IT 6 


(A high score indicates job 
readiness) 


Job Getting 
items ITT 1 through 3 1 


(A high score indicates an 
awareness of how to look for 
employment) 


Job Conformance and Adaptation 
Items TY 2 through OY 3 


(A high score indicates serious 
conformance and adaptation 


—problems) f 


Entry-Level Performance ; 
items XZ 1 through XT 2 


Items XY 3 and 4 were included 
to learn more about the person 
and were not included to be 
coded or rated. 


(A high score.indicates problems 
associated with work. Spach and 
productivity) 


Revised Barriers to Employment 


Seale (RBES) a cae a 


0 gesked ae 
Ci Mea emi shed. 


: C Sean cv sae Pe Ve FES earch 
WORK ADJUSTMENT INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: WAHIS-I 


NAME . DATE 
' LL Approximately what percentage of your friends and acquaintances work? 
Cd None of them Mic acme oa CJ Most of them to] All of them 
a 3 
a 2. Does your closest friend (other than spouse) work? 
CJ YES C3 NO 
4 a) 
7 3, Hf you had plenty of money would you still work? 
7 CJ No C5 Probably No (CJ Probably Yes CJ YES 
oO / 2. S 
- 4, Can you get enough money on welfare, ADC, unemployment compensation, etc., so that you don't need 
a regular job? 
CI NO CJ Probably No ; a Probably Yes C) YEs 
<T. _& ro) 
; 5. Can you get enough money to get by without holding a regular job? 
Cj No C7] Probably No ("J Probably Yes (3 YES 
3 a / oO 
6. When you are working do you generally obtain: 
° M, a 3 of 
No Satisfaction Very Little Some Quite a Bit of A Let of 
5 Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction Satisfaction 
¥ 
7, How do you feel about working and holding a regular job? . 
aed / is 3 A 
I don't Like Werk is Week is Werk is Some- I generally like 
Work, _ Generally Bad Necessary but not what Enjoyable to Werk 
j Enjoyable 
8 How would you describe yourself as a worker? 
ee / ak 3 
Pooe Worker I just ty to Average Usually work harder Work harder than 


get by -  Weeker than the average most people 


T 1 List the names of the three jobs or kinds of work you have thought you would most like to do (you may wish 
to include jobs you have done in the past oe are now doing), 


L = \o aS 
; ; (ooh eh (or each job lished 
3. : RE 43 ae Pv) 
are 5 
5 2. For job 1: a Ji 
a. What kinds of places or businesses hire people.to do this kind of work? 370 Don't Know 
on b. Are there many opportunities for this kind of work in this town? ( Don't Kaow 
4 c. Approximately what is the starting wage? 30 Don't Know 
é d. What kind of training is required? $C) Don't 7 
e. Is the training available locally? +35 Don't Know 
f£. How much does the training cost? 2.0 Don't Know 
f & Does this kind of work require any special tools, equipment, clothing, etc? w *: 
t) Don't Know 
h. Why do you think you will like this job? C) Don't Know 
% i, Why do you think you will do well at this job? © Don't Know / 


Name three skills you have that qualify you for this kind of work? 
L 
4 2, 


2 


Sail 
re) 


ue 


-2- 


hea Sane a3 


je* \ 


C Gu ee ok hv j ) ' 


a > For job 2: 


ea. What kinds of places or businesses hire people to do this kind of work? © Den't Know 
b. Ase there many opportunities for this kind of work in this town? (5 Don't Know 
ce Approximately what is the starting wage? (J Don't Know 
d. What kind of training is required? é CD Den't Know 
e. Is the training available locally? Co Don't Know 
f£ How much does the training cost? (2 Don't Know 
g Does this kind of work require any special tools, equipment, clothing, etc? 
af [) Don't Know 

bh, Why do you think you will like this job? | Don't Know 
i, Why do you think you will do well at this job? © Don't Know 
je Name three skills you have that qualify you for this kind of work? 

L : 

2 

3. 

m4. Forjob3: C fete or wee ta Sane G5 “iad oe | 

a. What kinds of places or businesses hire people to do this kind of work? (0 Den't Know 
b. Are there meny opportunities for this kind of work in this town? ( Den't Know 
¢ Approximately what is the starting wage? (DO Don't Know 
d. Whst kind of training is required? (C Den't Know 
e. Is the training available locally? CO Don't Know 
f, How much does the training cost? . (> Den't Know 
g Does this kind of work require any special tools, equipment, clothing, etc? 

f [0 Don't Know 
h. Why do you think you will like this job? C) Don't Know 
i, Why do you think you will do well at this job? © Don't Know 
je .-Name three skilis you have that qualify you for this kind of work? 

L 
2° 
- 3% 


awe Die 


a. De dod Live a Ligh wchoct ciples SC EDS ' Certificate? 
BR - (rats an iregroniganbgpeargenaaient 75 ts laaiaaaiae RT = fie: 
Sprtore te beg Set Aten eae led x 


L 
relstive o Seana (_) previous exploye ce 
3 ‘supervisor: : : 
aah ee 
| Ss relative or “lend © previous calover« oe oS teacher 
aoe 3 supervise 
: 3, ’ Leh rae eee a! 


sop aieaiebaein ok 


us. 


ies +d oie & 


eta 2 


cuateees4 ! a 


fe) 


* C) YEs C) No 


ier ts 
are specify 


oi Bdng A 


e ae get by without working but could make a litte more money by working, » well 


not work at all 


O 


work semetimes 


\ 


oe 


Gee . 
ie } ere cee | 


SE ee [a previow employer @ CJ teacher Spas cok acs 
Gease ts 3 .n+!) supervisor od. 


-{ = pe aae 


work all the time 


A 


=3- 


d. List specific skills which you have that you could use to obtain a job you would likeggo have. 


Have you had special Do you have a 
training in this skill? certificate or license 
: for this skill? 
{ DYES of) NO |Coyves of) No 
| CAO YES ofJ.NO {| CYts © CINO 
, CAYEs o() NO ;\CUYES oJ NO 
e. EH you were on a job which paid just enough to get by, what would you do if: 
L. The was ? 
> Would probably would stick it out would stay util I would stay until I 
quit . for awhile before found another job found a better job 
i) quitting get 
Uy 2. ruen ines) Se ke 3 oa 
2 
Would probably would stick it out would stay until I would stay until I 
- pad: for awhile before found ancther job found a better job 
rant quitting 
~~ : 
3. You didn't enjoy the work? on 3 af 
j Z 
Wo Would probably would stick it out would stay until I would stay until I 
ae quit foe awhile before found another job found a better job 
quitting 
a) 4. ski in ca sce — aoe “/ 
= Would probably would stick it out would stay until I would stay until I 
O quit for awhile before found another job found a better job 
5 You had'po wockseal hart? 
* You work real hard? 
Would probably would stick it out would stay until I would stay until I 
=. == .-- quit for awhile before found another job found a better job 
j quitting « 
IL 6. What Kind of temporary werk could you find in this town while you were in training or locking for a better Job? 
Please name five jobs: . € H pe vat ser Zac lh yo” ent awe) Ara slob (e 
2 4: 
2. s. | 


A muL H you nd wuble geting Job on you own where cold you go fr bl? wlesoe Uist te Feecee Cy pow fae 
L 4. Zach Cortech a 
2. i: 5. 
3. 


5 - 2 How many jots have you gotten over the past two years? seo 1: et Le mak y) Did this help 
=> 3. Now I have some questions about ways you may have looked for work during the last two years: you get a job? - 
re _ a. Did. you check with the State Employment Service? | (1) YES of No (Cl vas: OC) No 
ars ‘Did you check with any other public agencies or 

i organizations (such as welfare, Concentrated Employ-_ 2 
w ment Program, etc)? ' Coves CC No ' ows 0D NO 
O c. Did you apply directly to an employer? ! Coyves C() No | CVYES ¢oO NO 

d. Did you fill out an application? ( CTYEs CCNo- | Coves oC) no 
ce 
oO 


y 


a a ee 


e. Did you have an interview? \ CXYEs cf No { Oves cf NO 
| A f. Did you take a test(s)? {CU YES of) NO | CI YES OC) NO 
Ro) g- Did you ask your friends or relatives? {Cj YEs ec NO ( CUYES c:C NO 
2. bh. Did you check the newspapers? __ {CO YES ec NO (CYES ccQNO 
b= i, Did you register with any union? | COYESC—Q NO \ COYES © (NO 
ee je Did you check with a private employment agency, one 
od supported by fees? ( CTYESOC No \C YEs OL No 
J k. Did you go to any special streets or places where 
1s employers come to pick up workers? } CJ YES OC] No \Cj YEs of) NO 
=e) L Did you use any other way to look for a job? a CIYEs oC) No , CT YES «) Ci NO 
5 Specify: 


Of the ways you used (from above list) which one did 
you use the most during the last three years? 


‘J 
B 


4. During the past three years which one (from the above list) has been moet successful in getting you a job(s)? 


a 


A\ IV. 1. Approximately how many months have you been unemployed, 4u during the past two vacat 
2. For the (insert numbers) you've_lost over the past three years, how did you lose them? 

Number fired { ¢ 4, t42 were ne reer 
: Number Quit . 
= Number Laid Off (Specify: .) 
Number Other (Specify: _ | sh 


Zz ae: 
a 3. Over the past two years, have you ever .been criticized oc had any problems on the joly fee azy of the following 
+ - seasons? ‘If you mark “yes” on any item, answer the two questions to the right of it, State whether or not you 
= \_ agree that this was a real problem and whether you actually lost a job because of it, 
il Do you believe it was Did you lose a job(s) because of it? 
a. teally a problem? 
= a, Tardiness_ce latesiess | 3 
<<  fayYts Om No ~ /{ coves Of No / CI YESOL No 
a b Missing Work 
= ‘(1 YEs CJ No / CIYEs C9 No : ! CIYESOC No 
_ 2 ¢ Too long on treaks dihais 
< / CO YES OC No — / Divs 0 No I coveOCoNo 
- d, Leaving work early a ; 
lt yes 0) No ( Clves OfNo ‘} caves0cG No.” 
vad e. Sneaking off the job 
== /OYES O=NO | / CyYEs 6 No | aYesocy NO 
oY /CUYesccyNo { CaYEsOoc NO ( Ca YEsCcy No 
zx Appearance: Hair ae bit ent 
e 5 ! CVYEs of No { cores oC No | LOYEsOCS No 
3 bh, Deuk st wok —_" m~ ae wot ree 
5 { CQ YES Cf NO [ CAVES OL NO he (Core?’cg no ° 
a) i High of stoned at work ' 
: (CQYEs¢m No”. (CQ YESOG NO 1 CYESCR No 
i Aes rd BP A og activities _{gambling, stealing, TRS Sr eer re - FROME, vpigtins 3 Pee Seale CARS ope eae 
9* ‘ falsifying records, ete) a ” sislia per ep home ida et aL RT ae tlante prc ee 
=k (COYEsSOCTNO : { Ca Yes OC) No ) Cl ves0c9 No 
k Bad language 
/CQYEs Cc No Ce /T1yts C— No | Co YEsCc No 
= lL Poor English 
{ CAYES © ("NO { CAYEs Oy No ( CO YEsS¢C NO 


Not following company regulations 


B 


vw 


-5- 
Do you believe it was really Did. you lose 2 job(s) because of it? 
a problem? 
m. Horsing around on the job 
( Yes O= NO | C1 YES OC NO | © YEsOcq NO 
a, Arguments with other workers . 
Res (> YESGC NO ; | [> YESCT No | 4 YEsOca NO 
+ O p Arguments with supervisors 
a ad { c7YEsOC No : |] YEs Or) NO { tor YEsCC No 
{_ q Being too critical of others 
- + | CO YES OG NO (CC) YESOrs NO |! co YESOC NO 
= [- & Others being too critical of you 
aS {> YESOC NO’ 12 vEesOr no - | C1 YES NO 
a Fighting 
L < | cr YES Org NO (Co vesOr No | CJ YEsOsy No 
(2 t Arguments or problems with customers 
,<.: «loved No |i YEsC — No \C YESGrm NO 
4 e Racial discrimination . 
i) | CYESCC] NO {Cf YESCc NO ! CJ YESor NO 
) v. Couldn't get along with everyone 
2 lco YES Oct NO. 1 YEsO cy NO (J YESOC™] NO 
a ZA w. Supervisor to critical 
| CVYES OCI NO | CJ YEs Cl No {1 YESQt— No 


’V. L Over the past two years, have you ever been criticized o@ had any problems on the job for any of the 
following reasons? If you mark “yes on any item, answer the two questions to the right of it, State 
whether cr not you agree that this was 2 real problem and whether you actually lost 2 job because of it 


Do you believe it was really Did you lose a job(s) because of it? 
[ @ problem? eZ: 
a. Not working fast enough . f 

{ c YES O(] NO (ro yves°co No . ( Co YESG@> No 
ve b, Doing sloppy or unacceptable work 
Zz tO YES C(I NO \ co YES¢co No | [9 YESQe4 NO 
= c, Having-your work criticized 
5x r- YES CJ NO ( co YES °C No | YEsQc= No 
ad ad. ble ‘following directions 
: 4 COYEsS¢m@ No. i Wem 205-5 4 | > yest No 
4 e. Damaging tools or equipment 
4 $ Cl YES oc NO | tc YESoq NO | | co YEs@q No 
+ te £ Not working hard enough ; 
. » CJ rEs¢f no | co YESOT No \ co YESQ-Q NO. 
3 @ Not showing icterest or enthusiasm tl ; 

7 © YESO= No | co YESO No | 1 YEStq NO 
4 bh, Relying too much upon help from others wtttit«s : 
6 YES CC NO | CO YEsS¢ [NO tea vestq No 
f i, Not being able to make friends 

4 M1 YESO C1 NO [7] YESO cr NO { CI YESOCQ NO 
SS j. Now I have some questions about jobs over the last two years. Thinking stom 7a aaa 
es) general, ee Re ces ta oe OO ee ; 


¢ f 
Cl Very Satisfied C1 Fatrly Satisfied Fairly ee ch Very Dissatisfied na No Jobs 


"2. Have you lost a” ob during the past thres years for « reason not Listed. inthe three lists we've just .gooe 
| through? (7) No | 
| : Specify: ‘ 


wi 


6 


V. /3. Generally speaking, what have the working ccnditions been like on the jobs you have held the last two years? 
a, Lighting 
To] Very Poor © [—] Poor (2 Good CJ Very Good  [] Not Applicable 


b. Ventilation (e.g, fumes, dust, and odors) : 
[ol Very Poor [J Poor CQ) Good Co Very Good [) Net Applicable 


c Noise Level 

CoiVery: Noisy [1 Noisy [Quiet ©] Very Quiet (1 Not Applicable 
Safety 

(] Very Unsafe [—] Unsafe [C1 Safe (1 Very Safe  ( Not Applicable 


e. Cleanliness (e.g., dirt, grease, paint, and ink), s 
(1 Very Dirty CI Ditty Co Clean (OlVery Clean (J Not Applicable — 


De not co ay 


or 


£ Room to work 
Co Very Crowded (— Crowded [7] Adequate (—J Lots of Room ([] Not Applicable 
Room . 
g Organization of materials, tools, and equi pment 
Very , 
Cj Disorganized (J Disorganized(Organized (-] Very Organized (| Not Applicable 


bh. Heating and 2ir conditioning 
(C1 Very por CC) Poor (7) Good Cl Very Good § (] Not Applicable 


bell Mefaisidesetekoitaat A FORM RRC 


Have any of the above conditions resulted in your quitting a job? (1 YES (1) NO If your answer is "YES" 
explain briefly: —= : 


_/4. _Ust the best job you -have had during the past two years, -__- 


Use the scales which follow to rate the job listed above. Place a check mark (W/) in one of the seven 
blanks between the sets of words, If your pay was less than your co-workers, place the check near the left 
side of the blanks. If your pay was equal to your co-workers, place the check near the right side of the blanks 


' Hf your pay was a little bit less than your co-workers, pl near the center of the seven blanks, 


: BEST JOB 


Less than Co-Walers ———*_ tt ttt Equeal to. Co-workers 


SECURITY 
Poon tnt." 1g ig eg gg 8 ie 
. SUPERVISOR 


3 . 3 3 $ 


Easy to Get Along With ——'———" "trough to Get Along With 


ne CO-WORKERS. - : Ae 
Easy to Make Friends With ____t___ » t t t Tough to Make Friends With 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 
| 3 F} Unpleasant 


PE ee EE a Rate i Pe 


Unpleasant 

oie Mierestay 

< ee 
x Nice 
Good 


ANT 


Je 


OVERALL RATINGS OF THE JOB 


~~ 


Section R 
Revised BARRIERS TO.EMPLOYMENT SCALE (RBES) ; ‘ 25 


Nare Date 


Listed below are several common problems which c2a interfere with getting of keeping a job, Please read through 
the extire list, inticating for each (1) whether you ase Dow facing that problem, ard (2) whether that has ever been 
@ problem for you. 


(FTE PE TN EELS PREETI ESE ES SNAG EE ILE RET ETE PES SLO AA REE co 


GS ‘THIS A 
BARRIERS FROIED NOW ? 
1, Child care or other family responsibilities: { G@ YESCo NO 
Specify aes, 
2. ‘Trarsportation: Specify 


10 YESOO KO 


{OQ YEScao NO 
{Q YESco NO 
{© YESCcCO NO 


3. a. Lack of references 
Ww Lack of education 
ec Lack of expericuce 


@ Lack of skill lo YEsca xo 
€. Looked but couldn't find work \o YESCO No 
© Employers think I'm too young or too old lo. YFSOO xO 
4 & Bill Collectocs* | 
O YTSoo N 
b, Wages garnisheed . Us Sete Ne 
e, Evicted from-housing axe comcs 
dx-Law Suits Against : 
S. a Police recerd . (© YESOCO No 
& Trial(s) pending (G YESOO No 


€ On }xobation or parole C8 FESOO NO : 


6 «. Fighting ocarguing with spouse 1 Q YESCo NO 
b, Fighting orarguing with acighbors 10 YESCO NO 
C Fightiog orarguing with cchers |a YESCO NO 
€. Other marital or social yroblers: | \Q YESOO Xo 

Specify 

7. a, Feeltense and nervous { @ YESOO NO 
b. Shy with people | Q YESCO NO 
e Derressica \o YESCO NO 
d. Can't control anger : (oe YEstc NO 
@. Feel like people are agcinst me (OQ YESCO NO 


{ Cther personal problems . {Q YEScO XO 


IS THIS A 
PROBLEM NOW? 


{GG YESOGS NO 
| eo YESoG NO 


@ & [Drinking problems 
& Drug abuse ‘ 


(RBES) (mnaLativucu 
% 
i 


|a YESOg NO 


He Health: Speelfy 


bh, Eyes or Hearing Problems 
e. Prysical Handicaps: Specify 


or ee 


‘ s 

' b> a. Poor English 
b Language Problems 
e Reading Problems 
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*The addition of English, language, and reading problems stems 
ia a cluster analysis of items on the Work Adjustment Hierarchy 
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THIS BACKGROUND PAPER IS AVAILABLE FOR 
REFERENCE AT CANADIAN RESEARCH LIBRARIES IN BOTH 


OFFICIAL LANGUAGES. 


THE REPORT OF THE SKILL DEVELOPMENT LEAVE TASK 
FORCE, “LEARNING A LIVING IN CANADA", IS 
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Public Affairs 

Employment and Immigration Commission 
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